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Gaius Maecenas, known to posterity as the friend and minister of Augustus and as the 
patron of the great poets Horace and Vergil, was one of the more colourful characters in the 
Rome of his time. He was born around 70 B.C. into an old aristocratic family of Arretium 
(Arezzo), a town in Etruria some 120 miles north of Rome, and liked his poet friends to refer 
to his supposed descent from the ancient Etruscan kings (Horace begins the first poem of his 
Odes, a dedication, with the line Maecenas atavis edite regibus, 'Maecenas, issue of kings of 
old 1 ). However, he chose not to follow the normal Roman aristocratic career of senatorial 
politics, a career which would have been all the easier for him as the trusted friend of 
Augustus; he preferred to remain a Roman knight, staying in the prosperous middle class 
which was excluded from the higher magistracies which led to the consulship, the ambition 
of most upper-class Romans of his day. This was at least partly because he was the trusted 
friend of Augustus, and could therefore participate in public life as the private adviser and 
agent of the most powerful man of the time; we are told that Maecenas fought alongside 
Augustus at Philippi, undertook several crucial diplomatic negotiations with Sextus Pompey 
and Mark Antony, Augustus' rivals for power in the 30's B.C., and was even left in charge of 
Rome during at least one of Augustus' many and lengthy absences from the city during the 
same period. 

The luxurious millionaire 

Another reason for Maecenas' non-participation in the race for public office seems to have 
been his desire for a relaxed and private existence; he clearly did not relish the kind of life 
led by Augustus and his general Agrippa, campaigning around the globe for years at a time. 
There is clear evidence that his lifestyle was both leisured and luxurious. As friend of 
Augustus he had accumulated colossal wealth, some of it from the confiscations of property 
which followed the proscription (legalized murder) of the opponents of Augustus and 
Antony in 43 B.C. He was a conspicuous consumer in Rome, owning a magnificent palace 
and estate on the Esquiline hill with a lofty tower which remained a landmark long after his 
death (Nero is said to have watched Rome burning from its summit), and giving his name to 
a group of wines (vina Maecenatiana - Chateau Maecenas?). We know also from 
documentary evidence that he owned considerable estates in Egypt. 

However, it is the use of this wealth in another direction which has made Maecenas more 
memorable than the average millionaire. Like many upper-class Romans of his time, 
including Augustus himself, Maecenas was something of a literary dilettante, writing a 
number of varied works in both prose and verse, a few fragments of which survive (his prose 



style was slated by the younger Seneca as being like its writer - affected and effeminate!). 
Thus he was both an enthusiast for poetry and a friend of Augustus; it must have been this 
combination of interests which led him, no doubt at Augustus' request, to search for poets 
of skill who could be drawn by the right kind of patronage to honour both Maecenas himself 
and Augustus, while producing a suitable literature for the new resurgent Rome. 

The discerning patron 

Maecenas proved to be one of the greatest literary talent-scouts of all time, selecting 
(amongst others, including the love-poet Propertius) two all-time winners in Vergil and 
Horace. Both were picked up while at a low financial ebb in the late 30's B.C., and must have 
seemed unlikely to write in praise of Augustus or his policies. Vergil had very likely lost 
family property in the land-confiscations enforced by Augustus to settle his troops in Italy in 
41 B.C.; Horace, son of a freedman who had made good, apparently lost his money after 
fighting on the Republican (i.e. anti-Augustan) side at Philippi in 42 B.C., and was reduced to 
taking a job as a clerk in the Roman civil service. 

Maecenas' management of these two poets in particular seems to have been masterly. He 
combined his concern for the promotion through poetry of himself, Augustus and Augustan 
values with respect for the writer's own literary aims and integrity; Horace and Vergil were 
not required to produce the usual epic poems on the victories and virtues of Augustus, the 
kind of political hack-literature only too common in Roman culture, but were allowed to 
work around the subject in their own way and in non-epic kinds of writing (poems on 
farming and lyric odes). Added to this concern for literary independence and quality was the 
gift of his friend ship: Horace at least conceived a warm admiration for his patron which 
emerges time and again in his poems. Materially, too, the poets did not lose out: Horace, 
who always preferred the countryside, received the gift of a Sabine estate (more than a 
farm - it included several subsidiary properties), while Vergil had a smart house next to 
Maecenas' estate on the Esquiline in Rome, no doubt presented to him by his patron. 

Being an Augustan poet 

How exactly the relationship between Maecenas, Augustus and the poets worked can only 
be guessed at: our main evidence derives from two sources - Maecenas' undoubted 
activities of patronage, and the content of the works which Horace and Vergil dedicated to 
him. Both Vergil and Horace had produced early poems which probably attracted Maecenas' 
attention, Vergil in the Eclogues and Horace in some of the earlier Epodes, both works 
starting from Greek models (the pastoral poetry of Theocritus in the case of the Eclogues, 
and the iambic verse of Archilochus and Hipponax in the case of the Epodes). In works later 
produced by the two under Maecenas' patronage, for example the Georgies and the Odes, 
the literary origins are similar, but the content has been modified. Both these works again 



kick off from a well-known Greek model (Vergil from Hesiod and others, Horace from the 
Aeolian lyric of Sappho and Alcaeus), but they now prominently honour both Maecenas and 
Augustus. The first book of the Georgies, supposedly a poem on farming, begins with an 
address to Maecenas, who commissioned it, in its first line; there then follows a traditional- 
type invocation of the gods of the countryside, which ends up with something of a surprise - 
the space left amongst the gods for Augustus, who will in time join their number. Similarly, 
too, Augustus pops up at other significant moments: as the potential saviour of the state 
from civil war at the end of the first Georgic, as the subject of a future poem at the 
beginning of the third, and as a glorious victor in the East at the end of the fourth. Here, 
then, we see Vergil already fully functioning as an Augustan poet - and Maecenas must 
surely take at least some of the credit. 

The Odes, Maecenas and Augustus 

Horace's first three books of Odes, published together as a unit in 23 B.C., contain eighty- 
eight shortish lyric poems on a variety of subjects (love, wine, poetry, politics). A prominent 
place is given to Maecenas and Augustus: Maecenas is named in seven of the poems, 
Augustus in thirteen. At the beginning of Odes I, as at the start of the Georgies, the two 
appear in tandem: Odes 1.1 is a dedication to Maecenas as patron, while the next poem. 
Odes 1.2, contains some of Horace's most fulsome flattery of Augustus, who is greeted as a 
reincarnation of the god Hermes and as the avenger of his adoptive father Julius Caesar - 
this by Horace, who had fought under Caesar's assassins at Philippi! Clearly any anti- 
Augustan attitudes Horace might have had were a thing of the past. However, it is 
important to note that these wholly Augustan sentiments, frequently expressed in the Odes, 
do not usually intrude or stand out from their context: Horace generally packages them in a 
traditional and effective literary framework, and we can see here the proof and wisdom of 
Maecenas' apparent policy of allowing latitude to his poets in writing about the themes he 
wished to promote. 

A good instance of this packaging in poems occurs in the pair of poems located roughly in 
the middle of the first book of the Odes, a prominent and honorific position. Odes 1.20 and 
21. Once again, Maecenas and Augustus are introduced in tandem. 1.20 is a traditional 
invitation to dinner addressed to Maecenas; traditional too is the attitude of the humble 
friend which Horace expresses - Maecenas will not get the great wine he is used to at 
Horace's Sabine retreat, but he is most welcome all the same. This note of warm friendship 
sounds genuine, and is repeated elsewhere. 1.21 also has a traditional form, this time that of 
the hymnic prayer to a deity; Diana is addressed and asked to keep war, famine and plague 
away from Rome - and to help Augustus in his foreign wars. This kind of incidental 
introduction of Augustan material within an existing literary framework goes on throughout 
the Odes. 



Also continued throughout the Odes is the prominent placing of poems which mention 
Maecenas or Augustus. In the second book Maecenas is addressed in the last poem, which 
foretells Horace's transformation into a strange poetic swan; in the third he is the addressee 
of Odes 3.16, the middle ode of this thirty-poem book, and of Odes 3.29, the penultimate 
ode deliberately placed in another position of honour just before Horace's great epilogue. 
Augustus is particularly prominent in the six long odes which begin the third book, generally 
called the 'Roman Odes'. Here again we can see the merits of Maecenas' approach of 
allowing breadth and scope to his Augustan poets. From the first of these six poems Horace 
adopts the character of a prophetic priest of the Muses, and then brings to the surface the 
important issues of his time and the kind of values Augustus was trying to promote in Rome 
- criticisms of over-materialism and degeneracy, and exhortations to serve the nation both 
in the army and in the revival of the national religion. Augustus appears three times as a 
hero destined for divinity, but the impact of the six odes and of their Augustan message 
derives precisely from the literary framework of prophecy which Horace has chosen - dark 
hints, riddling allusions and the pose of addressing the Roman people as a whole. Horace 
has made contemporary issues into profound and timeless poetry, something which could 
not have been done if Maecenas had encouraged his poets to write straightforward 
propaganda about Augustus. 

Fall from Grace? 

Having played such a major part in the poetry of the 30's and 20's B.C., Maecenas falls 
suddenly out of the literary picture after the year 20 or so. This has been plausibly 
connected with the conspiracy of Varro Murena to assassinate Augustus in 22 B.C., for 
Murena was the brother of Maecenas' wife Terentia; the biographer Suetonius and others 
tell a story that Maecenas, being told of the plot by Augustus, rashly informed his wife who 
immediately told her brother and enabled him to take flight, only to be killed with his 
fellow-conspirator while attempting to escape. After such an incident Maecenas' influence 
with Augustus could only decline, and this seems to be reflected in the poets. Unlike 
Augustus, his general Agrippa and prospective heir Marcellus, Maecenas is not honoured 
with a mention, direct or indirect, in Vergil's Aeneid, published after 19 B.C., not even in the 
catalogue of Etruscan princes in Book 10 which might so easily have mentioned his 
supposed ancestors from Arretium, and he appears only once in Horace's later work, being 
given a birthday poem in the fourth book of Odes, published in 14/13 B.C. After 19 B.C., too, 
Augustus was no longer campaigning across the world but was largely based in Rome, and 
he seems to have dealt directly with the poets rather than through the agency of Maecenas. 
He is said to have commissioned Horace to write the Carmen Saeculare for the centenary 
festival of 17 B.C., and the fourth book of Odes is full of praise of the emperor and his 
family. Similarly, there are a number of indications in the ancient lives of Vergil that 
Augustus took a lively personal interest in the writing of the Aeneid, but Maecenas is not 
mentioned in connection with the commissioning or composition of the great epic. 



Whether or not for the reasons suggested, it seems clear that Augustus himself comes more 
and more to take Maecenas' place as patron of poets at Rome after about 20 B.C., and that 
this marks the decline of Maecenas' influence on both emperor and literature. However, he 
could look back on a job well done, and presumably kept the friendship of his poets as well 
as some ties with Augustus; we are told that on his death in 8 B.C. he left his estate to the 
emperor with instructions to look after Horace as if he were Maecenas himself. His 
posthumous reputation at Rome was mixed: he was praised by writers such as Juvenal for 
his support of great poets, his name becoming a byword for the discerning patron, but 
criticized by moralists such as the younger Seneca for his luxurious and self-indulgent 
lifestyle. However, there is little doubt that he was an essential part of the extraordinary 
flowering of Latin poetry in the 30's and 20's B.C., and modern readers of Vergil and Horace 
should be grateful for his selection of and generosity to the two greatest poets of Rome. 
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